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The Transition of Babylonia from 

the Neo-Babylonian Empire to 

Achaemenid Rule 



MICHAEL JURSA 



This chapter deals with the aftermath of the Persian conquest of Babylonia in 
the sixth century bce. 1 A primarily prosopographical approach allows an investigation 
of the relationship of the Iranian rulers and the indigenous Babylonian urban upper 
class, the stratum of society which traditionally played a dominant role in the govern- 
ing of the country. The second part of the chapter addresses the effects of administra- 
tive change introduced by the Achaemenid rulers and their officials, especially in the 
realm of taxation, on this relationship. 



The Circumstances of the Achaemenid Conquest 

The outline of the course of events which led to the fall of the last independent 
Babylonian state, the Neo-Babylonian (or Chaldean) kingdom, to the emerging Persian 
empire under Cyrus is well known. 2 The Neo-Babylonian empire emerged as the dom- 
inant power in the Near East after the fall of the Assyrians at the end of the seventh 
century bce. The second king of the ruling dynasty, Nebuchadnezzar (605-562 bce) 
managed to extend Babylonian rule over much of Syria and the Levant. Within 
Babylonia, he undertook impressive building projects in nearly every major city, thus 

1 Babylonian dates are given in the form day, month, regnal year, king's name (abbreviated) and are normally not 
converted to the Julian calendar. For convenience, the more important reigns are given here: Nebuchadnezzar 11 
(Nbk); 605-562 bce; Nabonidus (Nbn): 556 539 uck; Cyrus li (Cyr): 539-530 dcl:; Cambyses (Camb): 530-522 
bce; Bardia: 522 bce; Darius I (Dar): 522-486 bo;; Xerxes (Xer): 486 465 BCE. Babylonian tripartite names 
('A, son of B of the C family') are rendered as A/B/C. 

2 The secondary literature is extensive; much of it is cited in Wiesehofer's (1999) summary of the (then) status 
quaestumis. Joannes (2002: 92ff.) is another convenient survey. The best full treatment of the entire period under 
discussion is Briant (1996). Beaulieu (1989a) is the still unsurpassed standard study on Nabonidus. General sur- 
veys of the Babylonian sources can be found in Schaudig (2001) (royal inscriptions and pertinent literary texts) 
and Jursa (2005a) (archival documents, of which there are tens of thousands). 
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transforming for instance the capital, Babylon. After his death, his vast domain was 
held and partly extended by his successors down to the last Babylonian king, 
Nabonidus (556-539 bce>). According to contemporary sources with a claim to a 
certain objectivity, primarily a chronicle and archival texts, this much-discussed king 
appears to have been a fairly energetic ruler whose activities fell well within the normal 
range of behaviour of a Babylonian ruler. After his ascent to the throne he campaigned 
in Cilicia, initiated several temple restoration projects, and in general took a great inter- 
est in the administration of the important old sanctuaries. He undertook measures 
aiming at reviving cult practices which had allegedly fallen into oblivion. Other of 
Nabonidus' reforms had a more practical impact: he interfered heavily with the man- 
agement of temple estates and tightened the already strong grip of the central admin- 
istration on the temples' resources. For reasons which are not entirely clear he 
subsequently led a campaign into the Arabian peninsula, installing himself in the oasis 
of Teinia for ten years, only to return to Babylonia some time in or after the thirteenth 
year of his reign, but in 541 bce at the latest. During his absence, his son Belshazzar 
had fulfilled most of the king's duties in Babylon without this having caused major 
upheavals, as far as we can tell. After his return, the king undertook some administra- 
tive reforms, installing several new officials, started a few more building projects, and 
may have begun preparations for defence against the emerging Persian threat — the 
Lydian kingdom had been defeated by Cyrus in 541 bce. Nevertheless, when the 
Persians finally attacked in 539, Babylonia fell very quickly. The Persians had to fight 
and win one battle at the beginning of the campaign; then the large cities of Babylonia, 
first Sippar and then Babylon, surrendered quickly to the victors. 

The reasons for this astonishingly rapid collapse of the Babylonian empire, which 
up to 539 bce had been remarkably successful and had seemed to be internally stable, 
have been the subject of much research. A frequently adopted line of argument sug- 
gests intra-Babylonian strife, namely a rift between Nabonidus and the influential 
priesthood, in particular the priests of Marduk, the chief god of the pantheon, as the 
cause of the weak Babylonian resistance. 3 The priests' disaffection supposedly resulted 
from Nabonidus' favouring the moon god Sin of the city of Harran over Marduk. And 
in fact one can find statements in Nabonidus' latest inscriptions which do indicate an 
atypically strong attachment of the king to this particular god (Beaulieu 1989a: 54ff., 
212ff.; Schaudig 2001: 21; Schaudig 2002). However, these passages by themselves 
are hardly sufficient proof for the said thesis, The argument relies strongly on two 
additional texts, both written after the fall of the Neo-Babylonian state. 

The first of these is the so-called Cyrus cylinder (Schaudig 2001: 550ff.). This is a 
long text glorifying Cyrus' achievements. It was specifically composed to present the 
new ruler to the Babylonian elites in as favourable a light as possible. It did so by adopt- 

J A succinct characterization of Nabonidus from this point of view is given by Frahm in Braun-Holzinger and 
Frahm(l999: 150f.). 
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ing the traditional rhetoric of Babylonian royal inscriptions. At the same time, of 
course, the text aimed at denigrating the politics, especially the religious politics, of 
Cyrus' predecessor. We are told that Nabonidus 'did evil towards his city without ceas- 
ing' and established 'unsuitable cultic practices' (Schaudig 2001: 552, line 8 and 551, 
line 6). Marduk, the Babylonian national god, therefore 'found a just prince . . . ; he 
pronounced the name of Cyrus . . . , he then called his name to sovereignty over ail' 
(Schaudig 2001: 552, lines 12f). When Cyrus turned against Babylon at the command 
of Marduk, the city fell 'without combat or battle'; Nabonidus was captured (Schaudig 
2001: 552, line 17). Cyrus was received joyfully by the populace: 'the people of Babylon, 
all of them, . . . lords and governors, all bowed before his royalty, their faces shone with 
joy' (Schaudig 2001: 552, line 18). 

Another pro-Persian propaganda text, the so-called Verse account of Nabonidus 
(Schaudig 2001: 5631T), presents the same image of the mad Babylonian king and his 
just but mild vanquisher, who enjoys the support of the great gods of the Babylonian 
pantheon. 

Nabonidus is quoted as claiming boastfully to be 'wise and educated', but never- 
theless he allegedly 'continuously confused religious rites . . . and made bizarre state- 
ments on cultic matters' (Schaudig 2001: 569f. V 9'--15'). Cyrus on the other hand is 
said to have made the required offerings and to have undertaken building activities in 
Babylon, explicitly following the example of the great king Nebuchadnezzar (Schaudig 
2001: 571 f. VI 7' and 10'). It is primarily from these texts that the 'canonical image of 
Cyrus' (Briant 1996: 51) as the just and mild conqueror was derived, an image which is 
mirrored by Jewish and Greek sources. 

There are several problems with this image and the assumption that the 
Babylonians, led by the Marduk priests, were offended by Nabonidus' attempts at cul- 
tic reform and more or less opened the gates to the Persians, hailing Cyrus as liberator 
(Briant 1996: 50ff.; Beaulieu 1989a: 219). The most obvious is of course that this recon- 
struction of the events is largely based on texts which were specifically composed to 
create this particular image. Nabonidus' aberrant behaviour certainly is strongly 
exaggerated in them. The indications that he did favour the moon god towards the end 
of his reign, and the fact that, untypically for a Babylonian king, he spent many years 
outside of Babylonia have to be weighed against the numerous instances in which his 
actions, and his image as projected by his inscriptions, do conform perfectly to what 
was expected from a Neo-Babylonian king. 

Furthermore, there are indications that the conflict between the Babylonian Empire 
and the emerging Persian state was of greater length and that Babylonian resistance was 
fiercer than Cyrus would want us to believe (Briant 1996: 52f.). The military conquest 
was certainly not as smooth as the traditional reconstruction suggests. 
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Temples, the Urban Elites, and the Royal Administration: Generalities 

For the purposes of the present investigation, it is important to note that the assump- 
tions regarding the supposedly disaffected Babylonian elites, especially the priesthood, 
are as problematic as the other points that have just been discussed. Not only may the 
impact and scale of Nabonidus' religious reforms have been overrated, also the very 
ability of the temples to play a significant and independent political role of their own 
is doubtful. Contrary to a frequently repeated model suggesting a dichotomy between 
the ruler and his domain and the realm of the temples as a driving force in all periods 
of Mesopotamian history, Neo-Babylonian temple households demonstrably had only 
very limited autonomy. For all practical purposes, they can be seen as part of the 'state'; 
at least indirectly, they were under royal control (e.g. Kessler 2005: 269ff.). The temples' 
resources were at the king's disposal whenever he wished to make use of them, 4 and 
there was considerable royal influence on the temple administrations. 

The upper echelons of temple administrators always came from one of two distinct 
types of social background. One group of administrators consisted of royal functionar- 
ies, obviously royal appointees. Every temple had a royal resident, cfipu, and in addition 
several courtiers, sa rests, working as royal representatives in various functions, The 
other group, which included the men with duties in cult and ritual, was recruited from 
members of the local upper-class families, the urban 'aristocracy' with traditionally 
strong links to the temples. This group was in some cities headed by a satammu, the 
'temple administrator' or 'bishop', 5 and in other, smaller towns by a sangu or 'priest' of 
the city in question. In large cities with a satammu, there was also a sdkin temi or 
'governor', who came from the same social background (Jursa 2005a: 49ff). 

It has not always been appreciated sufficiently that these local notables were also 
dependent on royal sponsorship. This can be demonstrated taking the career of 
Ina-Esangila-lilbur of the Sha-nashishu-family as an example. This man was sangu of 
the Ebabbar temple at Sippar from the first to the twelfth year of Darius I, then he 
moved to Babylon, where he was active as city-governor (sdkin temi) until the twenty- 
fifth year. Then he was appointed temple administrator {satammu) of Esangila, the 
Marduk temple at Babylon, and probably held the same office also in Ezida, the 



4 This was true both in the Chaldean and the Achaemenid period, even if there may have been differences accord- 
ing to custom and political circumstances in how far a temple's money and workforce was exploited by the central 
administrations. It has in fact been suggested that Nabonidus' tightening of the grip of the royal administration 
on temple resources may have been the real source of contention between him and the priesthood, i.e. the urban 
notables who traditionally profited from many aspects of the management of the temple estates and the upkeep of 
the cultieally required system of regular offerings (see e.g. Joannes 2002: 95 and the opinion of D. Weisberg cited 
in Briant 2001: 78f., in contrast to the divergent views of U. Moortgat-Correns and R. Sack which are likewise 
paraphrased by Briant). 

5 The anachronism notwithstanding, this translation has the merit of conveying the connotation of the combination 
of administrative aw/ cultic duties which is characteristic of this official. 
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temple of Nabu at Borsippa. 6 Such a career, involving positions in three different temple 
households and in the royal administration, is inconceivable without royal backing. 
One might argue that this was a special case of Achaemenid influence, but this is 
unlikely. Seventh-century letters from the Assyrian state archives at Nineveh show that 
the Assyrian kings appointed satammm and other high temple officials during their 
rule over Babylonia (e.g, Landsberger 1965: 60 and 6 If.), and without doubt the same 
practice was followed also during the time of the Neo-Babylonian kingdom. 

All high temple officials were therefore de facto royal appointees. This makes it 
unlikely that royal policy would ever have met with much organized resistance in the 
temple administrations. The author of the Verse account of Nabonidus has understood 
this perfectly well: the 'bishop' of Esangila, Zeria, and the royal secretary, zazakku, 
Remivt, are described as sycophants who approve of some of Nabonidus' shocking 
blasphemies (Beaulieu 1989a: 216; Schaudig 2001: 570 V 23-27'). At least the 
satammu of Esangila, we are supposed to infer from this, would have had grounds to 
object, but he didn't do so. 7 



Stability: the Babylonian Urban Elites and Persian Rule up to the End of 

the Reign of Darius I 

If there was no widespread discontent at the eve of his conquest, Cyrus and the Acha- 
emenids generally would have had to make an effort to win the support of the 
Babylonian elite. The Cyrus cylinder presents the new king's policy towards the 
Babylonian sanctuaries as supportive and benevolent. 'I returned the gods to their 
cities, from [Babylon] to Assur and Susa, including Akkad, Eshnunna, Zabban, 
Meturan, Der at the border to the land of the Gutians, all the cities in the transtigrid- 
ian regions, the old cultic centres which had been neglected for a long time' (Schaudig 
2001:553, lines 30f.). 

Unbiased archival sources support the cylinder's claim to a certain extent. Brick 
inscriptions from Uruk prove that Cyrus in fact undertook repairs of cultic buildings 
there. One text dating to the fourth year of his reign refers to attempts to reorganize 



6 For Ina-Esangila-lilbur see Zawadzki (2001); he appears as satammu of Ezida in the Borsippa text BM 22075 
(14.9.26 Dar). His younger brother Guzanu was his successor &%xangu of Sippar from 13 to 24 Dar; in 25 Dar he 
took over as governor of Babylon, when his brother moved on to become the Satammu of Esangila. A third 
brother, Nabu-bal3ssu-k|bi, was Guzanu's successor as saugii in Sippar, and Ina-Esangila-lilbur's as satammu of 
Ezida in 28 Dar (BM 25662). 

7 If there was resistance against Nabonidus in Esangila, it was probably among the rank and file of the cultic per- 
sonnel and of limited political effectiveness only. The viewpoint of these people shaped the propaganda composi- 
tions written after the fall of Nabonidus, and thus the way this king was seen by posterity, but even in this respect 
they were not entirely successful — the Babylonian usurpers who rose against Darius I in 522/521 bce and claimed 
to be sons of Nabonidus would hardly have done so if this king's memory among the Babylonian elite had been 
universally negative: Beaulieu 1989a: 232 and n. 59. 
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cultic practices in Eshnunna and Akkad (Jursa 1996: 209; Beaulieu 1989b). Finally, an 
unpublished document from the archive of the Eanna temple in Uruk dating to the 
third year of Cyrus' successor, Cambyses, has to be put into the same context: 

NabCi-mukTn-apli, the 'bishop' of Eanna . . . said to [eleven named men], the Babylonians and 
Urukeans, the temple assembly of Eanna, as follows: 'A messenger of the king and die gover- 
nor of Babylon (sakin tern babili) [has come who] has said as follows: "Show me any inscribed 
stelae (a~su-mit-tu A mcS ) of former kings which are being kept in Eanna." Show any old inscribed 
stelae that you know of to the messenger of the king. Show everything that you remember and 
of which you know to the messenger of the king.' 

The text ends with the name of the scribe and the date. 8 

It is not said explicitly what the royal administration was planning to do with the 
information requested. At the very least, however, it was considered desirable by the 
Achaemenids to understand the traditional relationship between Babylonian kings and 
the temples. The old royal inscriptions in question had political (and economic) rele- 
vance in that they documented grants or royal interference with cultic practices. The 
obvious inference from this is that the new rulers adopted a conscious policy towards 
these old royal acts. This policy could have consisted either in positive confirmation or 
in change; the latter, however, would have been presented as a return to previously 
abandoned norms. In any case, texts such as this one or the tablet referring to Akkad 
and Eshnunna give substance to the ideologically motivated claims of Cyrus to have 
supported the Babylonian sanctuaries. The Achaemenid administration manifestly 
aimed at stability and continuity in this respect. 

On a less ideologically charged level, Achaemenid royal policy towards Babylonia 
can be judged by analysing the prosopography of high officials during the reigns of 
Nabonidus and the first Achaemenids. It is here that one can test the basic assumption 
of the conference on which the present volume is based, namely that stability during a 
period of regime change and the cooperation of the local elites frequently were 
achieved through the continued employment of all but the very highest administrators 
appointed by the previous rulers. 

Ever since M. San Nicolo (1941) first worked on this issue it has been the commu- 
nis opinio that in general Nabonidus' officials kept their jobs also under Cyrus. This, 
taken together with the absence of any immediately obvious break in the documenta- 
tion coming from private archives, makes the Babylonian-Achaemenid transition 
appear as a paradigmatic example of a 'stable state' unaffected by political upheavals. 
However, a review of this general opinion is in order, since much new material is now 
available. While these data mostly corroborate the basic thesis established by San 
Nicolo, there are several new aspects which need to be taken into consideration. 



BM 1 13249, 29.6.3 Camb. The text will be edited elsewhere. 
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San Nicolo's work— on which all later statements on the problem have built— was 
based on material from Uruk, Sippar, and Babylon. Uruk and Sippar have left us very 
rich temple archives, and the prosopography of the top officials can be reconstructed 
with very few gaps for the period from Nabonidus to Cambyses. Taking into account 
all available data, the picture today is as follows: 9 

sakin temi 'city-governor' of Uruk: 

Tabia/Nabu-nadin-shumi/Hunzu, 10.6 Nbn— 10.2.13 Nbn 10 
Nadin/Balatu, 22.10.13 Nbn— 3.6.1 Cyr 
Shulaya/Tabia/Hunzu, 9.2 Cyr 
Nabu-sharru-usur/Bunanu, 20.12.3 Cyr 

The last sakin temi under Nabonidus remained in office during the first year of 
Cyrus, and his successor was the son of a previous sakin temi who had also been 
appointed under Nabonidus. 

satam Eanna '"bishop" of Eanna (the main temple of Uruk)': 
Nabu-mukln-zeri/Nadin/Dabibi, 14.4.17 Nbn— 8.8.1 Cyr 
Nidinti-Bel/Nabu-mukin-zeri/DabibI, 18.11.1 Cyr— 18.11.5 Cyr 
Nabu-mukin-apli/Nadin/Dabibl, 20.4.6 Cyr— 18.10.6 Camb 
Shamash-mukm-apli/Nadin/Dabibl, Dar — 1 Dar' ' 

The office remained in the hands of the same family from the last year of 
Nabonidus to the first year of Darius. 

cfipu sa Eanna 'the royal resident in Eanna': 
Gabbi-ill-sharru-usur, 8.2.1 Nbn 11.4.13 Nbn 
Anu-sharru-usur, 20.6.17 Nbn -23.3.7 Cyr 

An unpublished text (PTS 2206) contains the earliest attestation of Anu-sharru-usur 
known so far and proves that this official too, well attested under Cyrus, had reached 
his position already under Nabonidus. 

sa res sarri be I piqitti Eanna 'the courtier in charge of the affairs of Eanna': 
Nabu-ahu-iddin, 14.4.17 Nbn—21.9.4 Camb 

sa res sarri sa muhhi quppi sa sarri sa ina Eanna 'the courtier in charge of the royal 

cashbox in Eanna': 
Silim-ill, 10.12,15 Nbn— 18. 10.6 Camb 



9 For Uruk officials see Kiimmel (1979: 137ff.) and Beaulieu (1989a: 161); for Sippar, Bongenaar (1997: 
Additional information is referenced. 

10 He did not die, but was dismissed: YOS 19, 1 (14 Nbn). 

11 YBC6932. 
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These two royal officials kept the positions they had ascended to under Nabonidus 
long into the Achaemenid period. 
The relevant evidence from Sippar: 

sangil Sippar 'priest of Sippar': 
Marduk-shumu-iddin, 15 Nbn — 7 Cyr 

cfipu hi Ebabbar 'royal resident in Ebabbar (the main temple in Sippar)': 
Bel-ahhe-iqTsha, 8 Nbn— 5 Cyr 12 

These data speak strongly for continuity, but the problem with them is that these 
officials are of predominantly local importance, and a pattern established on the basis 
of two essentially provincial archives could be misleading. Sadly, however, data from 
the capital are scarce. There is one important piece of evidence: one of the highest offi- 
cials under Nabonidus, the 'governor of the land', sakin mciti, Nabu-ahhe-bullit, kept 
his job under Cyrus, but only for three years. Then his position was abolished and the 
new position of 'Governor of Babylonia and Across-the-River' was created. The first 
holder of this post was a Persian, of course, the well-attested Gubaru. 13 

Other prosopographic data from Babylon are rare, 14 and no complete prosopog- 
raphy of the top officials can be established. Here is what is known of the holders of 
the city-governorship of Babylon, the sakin temi of Babylon, in the period under 
discussion: continuity seems possible, but cannot be proven. 

Nabu-iddin, 3 Nbn— 13 Nbn 15 

Kiribti-Marduk/Shumu-ukm/Bairu, 14Nbn^!5 Nbn 16 
Marduk-shumu-usur (some time between 16 Nbn and 7 Cyr) 17 
Marduk-zakir-shumi, 8 Cyr — 5 Camb 18 

Similarly, little is known about the holders of the office of satammu or 'bishop' of 
the main temple of Babylon, Esangila. The satammu Zeria, mentioned with disdain as 
accessory to Nabonidus' crimes in the Verse Account, was active at the end of this 

12 In contrast to Uruk, there are few usable data on the royal courtiers (Sa res sarrt) working within the admin- 
istration of Ebabbar, but some of these officials who appear occasionally had careers spanning the period of tran- 
sition: see e.g, Bongenaar (1997: 110 and 1 1 If.). 

n The case of the sakin mdti can be taken as an example both of continuity and of discontinuity at the very high- 
est level of the administration. On this office see Jursa (2005a: 52 n. 311) with further references; for Gubaru, the 
governor of the new and vast province of 'Babylonia and Across-the-River [= ebir tidri, Syria west of the 
Euphrates]' see Wieseholer (1999: 168f.) and Jursa (2005a: 54 and n. 326f.), again with the secondary literature 
cited there. 

!4 Some of the royal judges active under Nabonidus are attested as royal judges of Cyrus too; the Achaemenid 
ruler took over at least part of the judicial establishment: Wunsch (2000b: 573f). 
15 Bongenaar (1997: 9); there are a few additional unpublished references. 
l6 YOS 19, 18, FLP 1599. 

n Bongenaar (1997: 9), Wunsch (2003: 158), BM 59582. All references can be dated approximately only. 
18 Cyr. 312, Camb. 276, Wunsch (2000a: 105 n. 28), etc. 
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king's reign; he is attested once in 17 Nbn. 19 Given the way this man is presented in the 
Verse Account, one would assume that he lost his job when the rulers changed. This 
would be even a necessary condition if the thesis of priestly resistance to Nabonidus 
were to be upheld: Zeria would have been installed by Nabonidus to promote his sup- 
posed reforms, and would have been removed from office as soon as possible after 
Nabonidus' fall. However, let us have a look at the prosopography of the zazakkus, the 
royal secretaries. 20 

Nabu-zeru-ibni, 2 Nbn 

Bel-uballit/Nabu-balassu-iqbi/Ea-eppesh-ill, 2 Nbn — 12 Nbn 
Nabu-zeru-ibni, 16 Nbn 
Rem ut, 17 Nbn — 5 Camb 

It is significant that the other man mentioned together with the satammu Zeria in 
the Verse Account, the zazakku Remiit, is not only attested at the very end of 
Nabonidus' reign, but also in all likelihood once during the reign of Cambyses. 21 He 
seems to have kept his job, all the negative propaganda of the Verse Account notwith- 
standing. It is not advisable to place much weight on such biased compositions when 
reconstructing political events and motivations in this period. 

Very recently, an entirely new group of pertinent tablets has become available: about 
2,000 unpublished tablets from private archives from Borsippa housed in the British 
Museum (Waerzeggers 2005). The prosopographical data for Borsippean temple offi- 
cials which can be culled from these texts are not as dense as those from Sippar or 
Uruk, but they are much better than the Babylon material. And they are of greater rel- 
evance for the present topic than the Sippar and Uruk data. If there was a religious 
conflict between Esangila and Nabonidus, the main temple of Borsippa, Ezida, would 
necessarily have been involved — the temple was the second most important sanctuary 
in Babylonia, and its patron deity, Nabu, was in this period considered to be Marduk's 
son. Any change in the status of Marduk would have directly affected Nabu and his 
priesthood as well. 

Looking at the sequence of attested holders of the office of sakin temi (city gover- 
nor) of Borsippa, it is striking that the turnover is faster than that of the top officials 
in Uruk and Sippar. The same, though to a lesser extent, is apparent for the list of 



19 Beaulieu (1993: 258f.). He appears also in Holt (1911: 218) RCT 15 ([?] Nbn). 

20 See Joannes (1994) with further references and specifically on Remiit also Joannes (2005: 192 n. 27). The earli- 
est attestation of Bel-uballit known so far can be found in the unpublished text BM 61 188 (3.5.2 Nbn); this proves 
that there were in fact (at least) two zazakkus at a time and that BSI-uballit's appointment had nothing to do with 
Nabonidus' trip to Arabia (thus, tentatively, Joannes 1994) — Nabonidus left in his third year at the earliest. 

21 A zazakku Remiit appears in Camb. 276 (12.3.5 Camb), in connection with a tax payment involving the gover- 
nor of Babylon. Contrary to Joannes (1994) [ am unconvinced by the identification of Nabonidus' zazakku Remiit 
with Remiit(-bel-ilT) of the Zazakku family who is attested from 28 Nbk onwards. Hence the chronological 
argument of Joannes (2005: 192 n, 27) against identifying Remiit, the zazakku of Camb. 276, with Nabonidus' 
zazakku loses its force. 
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satanvnus ('bishops') of Ezida. The hold of the incumbents on then- jobs seems to 
h^ebeen more precanous than that of then- colleagues in the provincial centres Uruk 
and Sippar. It seems likely that these were politically sensitive positions. 
Here is the list of the relevant sakin temis of Borsippa: 

Shirikti-Marduk//Arkat-ilI-damqa, Nbk (BM 94593) 
Mukln-Marduk//Naggaru, 8 Nbk-U Nbk (BM 26493; AJO 17, Iff.) 
Shuzubu, 14 Nbk (BM 29085); father ol 
Nabu-shumu-ibni//Arkat-ili-damqa, 22 Nbk (BM 26487) 
Nabu-nadin-shumi/Mushezib-Marduk (= Shuzubu)/Ibnaya, 32 Nbk-2 Nbn 

(first term of o Rice) 22 
Nabu-mukln-apli/NabQ-belshunu/Malahu, 2 Nbn (BM 28862) 
Nabu-nadiivshumt/Mushezib-Marduk/Ibnaya 7 Nbn ^^f^^ ^ 
Nabu-mukm-apli/Nadin-ahi/Sahit-gine fr-9 Nbn (BM ^ l ;BMira315) 

Nabu-eter-napshati/Nurea/Iha, 17 Nbn^2 Cyr (BM 26715, OECT 12 A 110) 
Nabu-zeru-ushabshi/Nabu-eter-napshati/Iha, 4 Camb-7 Camb (BM 96391, BM 

22102) 
There were at least live changes of office during the reign of Nabonidus, compared 
to one each concerning the san g u and the cflpu of Sippar, two concerning ^^ 
temi of Uruk and three concerning the mtammu of Eanna at Uiuk. The sakm temt 
N mc'tc." impshati of the Ilia family managed to hold on to his office from the end ot 
Thf i^ign ol Nabonidus well into the reign of Cyrus; and he was succeeded by his son 
Nabu-zeru-ushabshi either directly or indirectly. 

Here are the pertinent data on the satammas of Ezida: 
Nabu-shumu-ukin/Shirikti-Marduk/ArkaMlI-damqa 1 Ner« 
Nabu-shumu-iddin/(Mu)kin-Marduk/Naggaru, 2-13 Nbn (BM 28862, Wunscn 

Nabu^k^'ipn/Shulaya/Shild 17 Nbn (first term of office; TCL 12, 1 19; BM 

114486) ,„ w ..„ n 

Nabu.mukTn-zeri/Nabu-mukm-apli/Shikkua,2Cyr(BM94705 

Nabu-mukin-apli/Shulaya/Shikkua, 3 Cyr (second term of office, BM 26583 // 

Nab^mruLzer^ 
Nabu-shumu-iddin/Nabu-mukin-zeri/Shikkua, 2 Camb (BM 102280) 

» BM 29518 (22.6.32 Nbk, as NSdin, without title); BM 29478 (18.7 2 Nbn without title) 

» BM 28863 (13.2.7 Nbn). He is mentioned here without a title, but ,n a dist.ncl.ve context (a, head ol a 

"tte that the first two toflHm « in this .1st are sons of *** ^ ac*c during the reign of Nebuchadnezzar. 
" Wer. 13(1.1.1 Ner). In this text, the saiammu mames the daughter ol the kin*,. 
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Here too, the office remained in the hands of one family during the period of tran- 
sition. The incumbent in the last year of Nabonidus, Nabu-mukin-apli, either kept his 
job, or handed it over to his son Nabu-mukin-zeri, who in any case was in office in the 
second year of Cyrus, only to be replaced by his father again one year later. Nabii- 
mukln-apli's grandson, Nabti-mukln-zeri's son, held the position at one point during 
the reign of Cambyses. 

The conclusion from all this must be that even for key positions near to the centre 
of power, which in all likelihood must have been politically sensitive and which in gen- 
eral saw quite a lot of rotation, continuity during the period of transition from 
Nabonidus to Cyrus was the rule, not the exception. 26 

Another category of people could have been affected by the change of rule: private 
entrepreneurs who did business with temples or with the palace. Some businessmen 
specialized in the management of the temples' agricultural production (Jursa 2004b: 
18 If). The first of these so-called rent farmers entered into their contractual relation- 
ship with the temples in Uruk and Sippar early in the reign of Nabonidus with royal 
backing, and at royal instigation: they were the king's proteges. The establishment of 
the rent-farm regime was an attempt of the crown to increase the efficiency of temple 
agriculture. For the temple administrations, this led to a loss of influence and control, 
and concomitantly caused resentment, especially since these contractors were outsiders 
and not recruited from the ranks of the well-entrenched local elite which had come to 
expect to benefit from all aspects of temple management. It is not surprising that the 
rent-farm system was restructured when Cyrus came to power. In Sippar, the first rent 
farmer, who had been installed by Nabonidus personally, disappeared, and the whole 
scheme was temporarily abandoned, to be revived in a different form only towards the 
end of the reign of Cyrus (Jursa 1995: 87ff.). In Uruk, the rent-farm system had been 
struggling for economic reasons already during the very last years of Nabonidus, but 
its decline was accelerated after the arrival of the Persians. During the reign of Cyrus 
just one of the businessmen who had held a commission as a rent farmer under 
Nabonidus was still active, and that on a reduced scale: a large part of his responsibil- 
ities had been taken away from him (Cocquerillat 1984: 150ff). Only under Cambyses 
was the rent farm system expanded again, but as in Sippar, with different personnel and 
under changed conditions. The positions of these entrepreneurs were clearly less well 
entrenched than those of officials with a family background among the elite class of 
their cities. Loss of the king's personal protection could disrupt these businessmen's 
activities. 



26 This could be illustrated further by citing additional officials active both under Nabonidus and the first 
Achaeinenids. Suffice it to mention a recently discovered case, the rub bitbi ('chief of the gate') Nabu-ushezib 
(5 Nbn — 3 Camb). He was based at Babylon and dealt with tax- and service-obligations of provincial temples 
towards the central administration (Jursa 2005b: 232). 
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On the other hand, some less prominent businessmen who cooperated with the 
temples, for instance tithe farmers, 27 could continue their activities without impediment 
after the Persian conquest. The Sippar evidence (Jursa 1998) suggests it may have been 
social reasons that decided the fate of such entrepreneurs. These are the men in question; 

Marduka/Bel-Tpush/Mushezibu, AM — 17 Nbn 

Kabtia/Nabu-keshir, 2 Nbn- 16 Nbn 

Arad-Nabii/Nabu-zeru-ibni, 3 Nbn — 16 Nbn 
Shamash-aplu-usur/Niqudu/Re'i-sise, 5 Nbn — 12 Dar 
Arad-Bel/Na'id-Marduk/Ile'i-Marduk, 7 Nbn— 5 Dar 
Gimil-Shamash/Marduka/Mushezibu, 4 Cyr — 5 Cyr 

The most important of these entrepreneurs, Marduka, disappeared at the very end 
of Nabonidus' reign; his son Gimil-Shamash, already attested during the reign of 
Nabonidus, seems to have been able to continue Marduka's business only after an inter- 
lude of several years. It may also be no coincidence that two other tithe farmers are not 
attested beyond Nabonidus' sixteenth year. None of these men came from a family 
which was well established among the notables of Sippar, who traditionally dominated 
the ranks of the temple administrators and officials; in fact, nothing is known about 
their family backgrounds. The case is different for Shamash-aplu-usur and especially 
Arad-Bel, who did manage to hold on to their positions well into the reign of Darius. 
Shamash-aplu-usur came from a known Sippar family, if not a very prominent one 
(Jursa 2005a: 124f.). Arad-Bel belonged to the Ile'i-Marduk clan, a group which was 
part of the wider circle of dominant families. One of his brothers held an important 
position within the temple hierarchy 28 All together the data on rent and tithe fanners 
suggest that for these men, local backing was decisive during the period of transition. 
In the absence of it, their position was precarious. 

How did the regime change affect businessmen working as contractors for the 
palace? This has hitherto not been investigated systematically. The three best- 
documented cases, one each from Babylon, Nippur, and Larsa, shall be considered here. 

We will begin with Bel-eteri-Shamash, son of Aplaya, from Nippur. 29 This man is 
attested from the eighth year of Nabonidus to the first year of Cambyses. He was 
involved in several private business partnership ventures, concentrating on the sale of 
agricultural products and beer brewing, possibly also the running of a tavern. Some 
tablets show where the products traded came from. Bel-eteri-Shamash sold dates 
belonging to the Ekur temple. There is no absolute proof that he actually managed 



27 Men who leased the right to collect tithes owed to the temples from the yield of land which lay within the 
religious sphere of influence of the temples without being formally part of the temples' estates. 

28 On the Ile'i-Marduk family in general see Bongenaar (1997: 540f. (index)); a further branch of the family is 
discussed in Jursa (1999; 37f.). On Arad-BeTs relatives see Jursa (1998: 38). 

29 His archive consists of forty-two tablets (see Jursa 2005a: 1 12 and 2005b). 
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temple estates, but it is possible. He was definitely active as a manager of royal land and 
of private land at the beginning of his career, during the reign of Nabonidus. There is 
a slight shift in emphasis in his business affairs from the beginning of the Achaemenid 
period onwards: there are fewer texts documenting contacts with the royal administra- 
tion, and more texts referring to his business with the Ekur temple. But there is some 
evidence for a continuation of his dealings with the local palace at Nippur also during 
the reign of Cyrus: Bel-eteri-Shamash clearly did manage to remain on a good footing 
with the royal establishment also after the change of rulers. His network of local 
contacts and relationships remained intact. 

A different picture is presented by the archive of Itti-Shamash-balatu and his sons 
from Larsa. This family of entrepreneurs was active in southern Babylonia from the 
middle of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar until early in the reign of Cambyses. 30 Itti- 
Shamash-balatu and sons were engaged in similar business activities as Bel-eteri- 
Shamash. They worked as agricultural managers and tithe farmers for the locally 
predominant temple, Ebabbar of Larsa, but they were also active as rent farmers on 
royal estates and were involved in the trade in staples on a fairly large scale. With 
insignificant exceptions, their business contacts with the royal establishment came to an 
end with the fall of Nabonidus. Numerous debt notes from the early years of Cyrus 
may even suggest that the entire family business came into grave financial difficulties at 
this time. 31 It may have ceased to function entirely early during the reign of Cambyses. 
For Itti-Shamash-balatu and company the regime change probably did result in a 
loss of contacts to the central administration and therefore also in a loss of business 
opportunities (Beaulieu 2000: 6211). 

The most illuminating of our three test cases is that of the Babylon branch of the 
Egibi family 32 During the reign of Nabonidus, the third generation of this family of 
businessmen was engaged — among other things — in wholesale trade in agricultural 
products bought from temples and royal estates. 33 Immediately after the fall of 
Nabonidus, Itti-Marduk-balatu, the head of the family firm, made his will (Wunsch 
1995/6: 38) and embarked on the first of a series of lengthy journeys to Iran which took 
him among other places also to Ecbatana. These were not straightforward business 
trips; it seems that the main objective of these journeys was the establishment of good 
contacts with the new rulers of Babylonia (e.g. Joannes 2005: I90ff). The Egibi texts 



,0 Their archive consists of about 200 tablets. See Beaulieu (2000) and Jursa (2005a: I08f.). 

31 It is, however, possible that the higher number of such texts from the last years of the archive's 'life* may be 
misleading in that it is owed to the fact that older texts of this kind, having lost their importance, might have been 
discarded. 

32 See e.g. Wunsch (1999) and (2000c). The institutional connections of this family have been studied by Wunsch 

(2000a). For their activities in the reign of Darius after the period we are interested in- see Abraham (2004). 

n It has been suggested that their main customers were institutional as well — the Egibi are thought to have been 
supplying the palace and the army: Wunsch (2000a: 101). This is not certain, but there is much evidence for 
business contacts with representatives of the crown during the reign of Nabonidus. 
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dating to the reign of Cyrus and Cambyses attest to Itti-Marduk-balatu's success in this 
respect: references to business dealings with the royal establishment are as frequent as 
during the reign of Nabonidus. The Egibis even extended this branch of their activities 
by specializing in tax farming for the Achaemenids. 34 



Change: Taxation and the Crisis at the End of the Reign of Darius I 

The above brief survey of the prosopographical evidence shows that while disruptions 
did occur occasionally in entrepreneurial circles, stability and continuity of office 
tenures and business activities, apparently unaffected by the regime change, appear to 
have been the rule. Nevertheless, the Achaemenid conquest clearly did initiate a process 
of gradual and continuous change, which in the end directly and indirectly affected the 
entire country: the Persians interfered with, and significantly expanded, the existing 
system of service obligations and taxation and thereby the way the royal administration 
interacted economically with the rest of society The last part of this chapter will 
deal with these matters. Only the basic outlines can be given here; the subject merits a 
monograph. 35 

Persian taxation of Babylonia has long been seen nearly exclusively through the 
image presented by the Murashu texts from the second half of the fifth century. There 
the backbone of the tax system is formed by what G. van Driel (2002: 226ff.) has called 
a land-for-service system: an extended network of communities of military colonists 
owing the state service and/or taxes in money and in kind. 36 Contrary to the long- 
held view which considered this system to have been an Achaemenid innovation, it 
was established in recent years that it was already in place at least partly under 
Nebuchadnezzar. 37 



34 Wunsch (2000a: 104). One group of texts is particularly illuminating, A house which the Egibis had leased to a 
scribe of the crown prince Bel-sharru-usur during the reign of Nabonidus is later said to be leased to a scribe of 
Cyrus' son and designated successor Cambyses. This is a good example of structural continuity: Cambyses seems 
to have taken over the entire establishment of Nabonidus' crown prince, without making any fundamental changes 
to how this estate was run. 

35 Van Driel (2002: 1531T.) is an excellent survey of the evidence then available. Van Driel, however, could not do 
full justice to the diachronic development of the taxation system, a process which can be brought into much 
sharper focus owing to the numerous new Borsippa texts which are available today. Studies on these matters under 
the auspices of the Vienna Economic History Project are in press or preparation. Note also Abraham (2004: 17ft") 
on the evidence from the Egibi archive. Most of her material is already contained in van Driel's study, albeit in a 
less easily accessible form. 

56 The pertinent administrative terminology is well developed and distinct: key terms include hadru, which desig- 
nates a community of such colonists, and bit c/asti, 'bow land', a holder of which was supposed to serve as an 
archer in the royal army, or to provide for one. 

37 The first attestation of 'bow land', bit qasti, dates to the thirty-fifth year of Nebuchadnezzar II, and of 
course the land-for-service system has antecedents reaching far back into the second millennium bce (van Driel 
2002: 239). 
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The same is true for other types of taxes and corvee duties. 38 Also an elaborate sys- 
tem of tolls, harbour dues, and indirect taxes relating to state services connected with 
the measuring, water transport, and storage of agricultural products was already in 
place under Nabonidus and was simply taken over by the new rulers. Finally, real estate 
sales were subject to taxation both under the Chaldeans and the Achaemenids. 

But it would be wrong to overstate the case for continuity here. Especially as a result 
of Darius' restructuring of the state's finances, 39 the tax system was changing rapidly. 40 
New texts from Sippar and Borsippa allow us to observe the result of these reforms in 
detail in Babylonia for the first time, without the need to project back in time the one- 
sided image furnished by the later Murashu archive. In contrast to the predominantly 
rural background of the Murashu texts, the new sources concern the tax system as it 
affected the urban upper class. Here, it was not primarily agricultural production that 
was taxed directly, even though of course much of the wealth of this class of people 
was constituted by their gardens and fields; the grounds for taxation seems to have 
been rather affiliation to certain social or professional groups and patterns of urban 
residence. 41 

To illustrate the variety of taxes, imposts, and corvee duties mentioned in Borsippa, 
a list of pertinent expressions is given below. 42 Most of the texts are receipts; the con- 
text suggests that normally substitution payments are meant, even if the commodity in 
which the payment is made (silver) is not explicitly mentioned. 43 

1 . Military service, corvee labour, and payments in lieu of these obligations 
sab sarri 'royal soldier' (BM 96348; silver) 
qastu 'bow-service' (BM 85641; silver) 



38 For instance the quite common uraxu duty, an obligation incumbent both on temples and on private house- 
holders to supply corvee labour (or an equivalent payment) for public tasks, such as work on the irrigation system. 

39 See for the general context Briant (1996: 4IOff. and 424f.). During a part of Darius' reign, a particularly large 
flow of money and goods was directed from Babylonia to the region of Susa, probably at least in part to sustain 
the large-scale Achaemenid building projects there: Joannes (2005: 193ff.). 

m It is probably no coincidence that one of the few Iranian titles attested in a Babylonian context already at the 
end of the sixth century is that of the 'treasurer', gemzabara, the equivalent of Babylonian nib kcisiri. The position 
was held by Iranians: Dandamayev (1992: 60ff, and 101). 

41 Regarding this important shift (or extension) of the basis of taxation, see the cautious statement by van Driel 
2002: 256. The Sippar Bel-remanni archive (Jursa 1999: !03f.) and later Achaemenid evidence assembled by 
Stolper (2000) strongly support the assumption that for (rich) city dwellers their urban property was the, or a, basis 
of taxation (see also below on the cllku hi babti), The Bel-remanni texts suggest and as yet unpublished Borsippa 
texts prove that certain professional groups (in the realm of the temples) were collectively taxed and/or called up 
for service. C. Waerzeggers will treat this issue in a forthcoming contribution. 

42 The list and the references are selective. The examples are all taken from hitherto unedited Borsippa archives; 
sec Joannes (1989: 15 Iff.) for similar (but less variegated) data from another corpus of Borsippa texts. 

'" One sees a progressive monetization of the system, i.e. a transformation of corvee duties into taxes, most often 
paid in silver rather than in kind. This process still awaits detailed investigation. 
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esertu, in ana muhhi eserti '[service/payment] on the grounds of membership 
in a group of ten [co-professionals]' (BM 29400; mentions real service 
and a silver payment) 

kansu '[military] expedition' (BM 96370) 

tikis qabli 'payment for military equipment and duties' (BM 22024; silver) 

fipu 'additional payment' (BM 102330; silver) 

urasu 'corvee labour' (BM 25707; silver) 

(ilku sa) urasu sa Elammat '[obligation ol] corvee labour in Elam' (BM 94620) 

ilkulurdsuiqastu sa zebeli sa upiyati sa Elammat I Susan 'obligation/corvee 
labour/obligation linked to "bow-land" for transporting food- 
deliveries to Elam/Susa' (BM 102010, EAH 223, BM 102004) 

urasu sa sadadi sa kari sa zebeli sa upiyati sa Susan 'corvee service 
consisting of hauling boats in the harbour for the transport of food- 
^ deliveries to Susa' (VS 6, 160) 

dullu ina kari sa sarri 'work at the royal harbour' (BM 29400: //// nuhatimmi 
'together with the [other] prebendary bakers') 

ziqpu sa (tax payer) '[payment for] the tax-unit of NN' (BM 102259; silver in 
BM 82634) 

diku sa kit urcisi (sa mat taint i) 'levy instead of corvee service (in the 
Sealand 44 )' (BM 82634; silver) 

diku sa babti 'levy of the city ward' (VS 4, 154; silver) 

riiru sa urcisi sa sarri '"yoke" for royal corvee labour' (BM 82703 // 82715; 
silver) 45 

nlru sa urcisi sa ikkardti '"yoke" for corvee labour as ploughmen' (BM 
26557; silver) 

urasu sa chilli ki ikkardti 'corvee obligation for work as ploughmen' (VS 6, 1 50) * 

2. Deliveries of food, especially flour 

qeinu hirgalu qallu u rabit (certain types of flour; e.g. BM 26730) 

hirgalu (makkur sarri sa esertia) 'h. -flour (royal property, [to be provided] by 

my "decury")' (BM 96368) 
abbisetu set upiyati 'transport dues for food-deliveries [to the king]' 46 
kurummatu sa Karsdyi 'food-rations of the Carians' 47 
tipdn qemi 'additional payments of flour' (BM 82769) 
sugarru '[a type of processed foodstuff]' (BM 82736) 



' M The southernmost part of Babylonia. 

'" 'Yoke' probably refers to a plough team, or at least to ploughmen. 

46 On the first word see Jursa (2005b: n. 55). 

47 This refers to the obligation to provide for specific Egypto-Carian mercenaries and their families: a very per- 
sonalized, direct way of financing the army, which was hitherto unknown. The entire evidence has now been stud- 
ied by Waerzeggers (forthcoming). 
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With the exception of one or two texts from the late reign of Cambyses, all the ref- 
erences date to the reign of Darius. In fact, with the exception of general urasu corvee 
labour and the ceremonial delivery of foodstuffs designated as sugarru, none of these 
expressions is attested anywhere before the Achaemenid period. They cannot be dis- 
cussed here in detail, of course. New and especially noteworthy are the references to 
corvee work in the Sealand, to agricultural work on the royal estates, and the various 
levies, diku. The diku sa babti, the 'levy of the city quarter', shows very clearly that the 
basis of taxation in this case was not agricultural land, held from the crown or other- 
wise, but also, and in case of the social stratum here under discussion, probably pre- 
dominantly urban residence. 48 Similarly, the references to esertu tax units based on the 
shared profession of their members point to non-agricultural taxation. 49 This may in 
fact be comparable to the tax on artisans mentioned in Pseudo-Aristotle's Economics.™ 

Flour and foodstuffs in general were intended for transport to Iran and for the 
palace in Babylon. 51 The context of these payments is partly what Pierre Briant has des- 
ignated as the 'obligations of hospitality', that is, contributions occasioned by the relo- 
cations of the Achaemenid court and the army. 52 Also the household of the satrap 
residing in Babylon would have been entitled to such deliveries. 

Although it is not possible to quantify the cumulative tax load the Borsippean 
urban elite had to bear during the reign of Darius, it clearly had increased considerably 
in comparison to the Chaldean period. 53 The usual ilku contribution of an upper-class 
citizen alone seems to have been between half a mina and a mina of silver per year. 54 
To put this into perspective, these amounts equal the entire yearly income of one to 
three hired labourers. This means that while there was no radical break compared to 
earlier practice, especially regarding the important land-for-service-and-tax sector, con- 
tinuous gradual change probably led to a qualitatively new system in the end. In this 
respect, the difference of Achaemenid rule from the earlier native regime must have 
been striking. 



4S See note 41 above. 

m Professional groups were called up collectively to do labour service and pay taxes. For this purpose, they were 
divided into sub-groups of ten men each, among whom the actual service obligation rotated on a regular basis. 
Such tax-units of ten men are also attested at Sippar; Jursa (1999: 101 ft'.). 

50 Cheinmaxion, paralleled in the text by a 'poll-tax', epikephalaio/i; Briant (1996: 41 1). 

51 One has to make a distinction between contributions meant to be transported to Iran — the upiycliu and oth- 
ers, which were consumed locally. The various deliveries of flour have to be counted among the latter. A few Sippar 
texts (Jursa 1999: 107; add BM 63158) explicitly show that some tax payers had to deliver barley to the milling 
establishment of the palace in Babylon. Likewise, the flour demanded from the Borsippeans will have been 
intended for local consumption. 

52 Briant (1996: '413f). Note for instance the Borsippa texts attesting meat deliveries to an Achaemenid queen- 
Zadok (2002 and 2003). 

" BM 85376 mentions the staggering sum of 55 minas of silver (27.5 kg) incurred as a debt in Susa by a group of 

live prominent Borsippeans; the transaction almost certainly has a tax-related background. 

54 The attested amounts vary considerably. See e.g. Abraham (2004: 17 and 68), van Driel (2002: 2560'.). 
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Instability: the Revolts against Xerxes and the Persian Reaction 



The effect heavy taxation had on economic life and of course on the popularity of the 
Persian rulers among the urban elite can only be guessed —it will not have been 
favourable. 55 An analysis of the prices mentioned in cuneiform texts has allowed 
G. M Ciller to find indications for an economic crisis characterized by extraordinarily 
high prices (and possibly also reduced harvests) during the second half of Darius' 
reign. 56 This may have fostered widespread discontent in Babylonia and contributed 
to the outbreak of the revolts against Darius' successor Xerxes early in the king's reign. 
In contrast to the revolts after the death of Cambyses, which, as far as we can tell, 
had no long-lasting effect on the fate of Babylonia within the Achaemenid empire, 57 the 
uprisings against Xerxes must be considered a watershed in the history of the country. 
The chronology and the effects of these events have recently been studied by 
C. Waerzeggers (2003/2004). She argues that the well-known break in northern 
Babylonian textual documentation in the second year of Xerxes (484 bce) has to be 
linked to the political vicissitudes of this period. Archives that belong to members of 
the traditional urban elite with close links to temples invariably break off at the latest 
in this year. In contrast, archives of royal officials and businessmen working as 
contractors for the royal administration, such as for instance the Tattannu archive 
from Borsippa (Jursa 2005a: 94ff.), do continue beyond this year. In a similar vein, 
K. Kessler (2004) can show that the composition of the temple community at Uruk 
changed radically at the same time. Up to the end of the reign of Darius, numerous 
families originating in Babylon were active in Uruk side by side with the local elite. 
These families disappear entirely from the record early in the reign of Xerxes. The 
explanation for these phenomena given by Waerzeggers and Kessler is that the revolts 
against Xerxes were instigated by the northern Babylonian urban upper class and had 
the support of the temples in which these people traditionally played a leading role. 
Consequently, Xerxes' reprisals were directed specifically against this class of people, 
and therefore against the temples too. This does not necessarily mean a full vindication 
of the negative image of Xerxes as the destroyer of temples which is painted in Greek 
sources and which historians of ancient history have argued against since the 1990s 
(e.g. Wiesehofer 1999: I78ff.). The Persian reaction was apparently systematic and 
rational, but not necessarily utterly destructive. This argument is not just based on the 

55 Descat (1997: 261) voices doubts as to the possibility of over-taxation causing unrest and revolt. While it is hard 
to generalize for the entire Persian empire, or even for all strata of Babylonian society, I do believe that one can 
make a good case for the argument that the Babylonian elites were subject to increasing demands by the Persian 
administration; and it goes without saying that discontent among this class was politically relevant. 

56 Mtiller (2001). The evidence for a continuous decline of harvests is very slim, however. See also Miiller (1995/ 
1996) and Vargyas (2001) for a general study of first-millennium prices and Joannes (1997: 284) on methodological 
problems related to these matters, 

57 On these revolts see e.g. Beaulieu (1989a: 232 and n. 59), Briant (1996: 127ff.) and (2001: 83f.) and Joannes (1997: 
280f.). 
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mere fact that the relevant archives break off, that is, it is not just an argumentum e 
silent io. There is positive evidence from the temple archive from Sippar. Also this huge 
archive of 35,000 tablets breaks off in 484 bce, but its structure allows an insight into 
the processes preceding the break in the documentation. The final years leading up to 
the archive's end are represented by very ephemeral documents only; all the important 
texts were apparently carefully selected and removed. This cannot be a coincidence. 
Elsewhere I have argued that this sifting of the records occurred when the royal admin- 
istration demanded administrative changes after the suppression of the revolt: in the 
light of the evidence of the private archives from Babylon, Borsippa, and Uruk, it 
seems highly likely that the old class of administrators was removed from office and 
new men were brought in, who began by drawing up accounts and getting rid of the 
cumbersome old archive. Had the temple been sacked and the cult entirely disrupted, 
no one would have gone to so much trouble. 58 



Conclusion 

In the aftermath of the conquest of 539 bce, Cyrus and his administration had 
achieved continuity by securing the cooperation of the traditional Babylonian elite, 
specifically by honouring the long-standing claims of these families on important 
offices both in temple and state administration. There will have been no alternative to 
this course of action: the local knowledge and administrative expertise of these people 
must have made them irreplacable. Several decades later, matters had changed; the 
indigenous elite had become dispensable. It was in fact largely removed from its privi- 
leged positions in northern Babylonia after the revolts against Xerxes in 484 bce and 
was replaced by other, less prominent families — Babylonian, Iranian, and West 
Semitic — whose allegiance to the Persian rulers was not in doubt. The first phase of 
Achaemenid rule over Babylonia, which was characterized by continuity, came to an 
end with Xerxes. Structurally, there are of course phenomena which establish a link of 
continuity between the time before and after 484 bce, but, as far as the old Babylonian 
ruling class is concerned, the revolts against Xerxes mark a clear discontinuity, a radical 
break. 

Note. The research for the present paper was conducted under the auspices of a project on 'The 
Economic History of Babylonia in the First Millennium bce' funded by the Fonds zur Forderung der 
Wissenschaftiichen Forschung (Vienna). Unpublished Babylonian tablets in the British Museum and 
the Yale Babylonian Collection are cited with permission of the Trustees of the British Museum and 



58 Jursa (2004a: 193). Note also that the only known city-governor (sakin temi) of Borsippa during the reign of 
Xerxes came from a family which was of no account in the city prior to the revolts: Waerzeggers (2003/2004: 161 
n. 65 and 173). 
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B. Foster and U. Kasten (Yale University) respectively. I wish to thank M. Weszeli for reading the 
manuscript and making several helpful suggestions. 

The prosopography of Borsippean officials published by R. and T. Zadok in 'Contributions to 
Neo/Late-Babyionian Documentation', in Y. Setati et al. (eels), An Experienced Scribe Who Neglects 
Nothing. Ancient Near Eastern Studies in Honor of Jacob Klein (Bethesda: CDL Press, 2005), pp. 

62 4 69 on pp. 634-51, appeared too late for the (minor) differences between the lists of officials given 

by Zadok and Zadok and those presented in the present article to be discussed. These differences do 
in any case not concern the principal argument presented here. 
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Persian Conquerors, 
Babylonian Captivators 

ERICA EHRENBERG 



Cultural continuity despite political upheaval is a hallmark of Mesopotamia!! 
civilization. Interest in the past, even the remote past, and its preservation, is manifest 
in the ancient Near East from early times and recorded archaeologically, for example, 
in the consecutive rebuildings of the Eridu temple dating back to the fifth millennium, 
and in written form, for example, in the Sumerian king list projecting kingship back 
into time immemorial. The period under study in this chapter, the mid-first millennium 
bce in Babylonia, has often been cited as the paradigmatic period of Mesopotamian 
antiquarianism, when kings bore the pickaxes of amateur archaeologists and dug for 
ancient building foundations. Babylonian reclamation and perpetuation of the heritage 
found in its native soil is perhaps not too exceptional. What is more remarkable is the 
subsequent attraction of the Persian invaders and overlords to things Babylonian; or 
the figurative conquest of the victors by their captives. The period of transition from 
Babylonian to Persian rule makes an ideal laboratory for investigating the topic of 
regime change and steady states in pre-modern Western Asia, involving on the one 
hand a society millennia old and much enamoured of its legacy, and on the other an 
imperial power newly constituted from nomadic roots and attempting to create its own 
patrimony. 

In forging an empire of wildly disparate populations, the Persians seemingly sub- 
scribed to a practice of nation building later exercised by the Romans, of co-option 
rather than coercion. Honouring the traditions of the subjected, the Persian kings 
found acceptance, tapped into highly developed and effectively run institutions, and 
thereby perpetuated the culture of those they mastered. Babylonian officials were 
retained in high administrative and bureaucratic positions of state, and along with 
record-keeping and written language, calendrics and cult festivals likewise were per- 
petuated (Ehrenberg 2000a: 314; Dalley 1998: 35-8). The fact that Babylonian traits 
surface in products created in the Persian homeland as well as the acquired realm 
of Babylonia bespeaks advertent preservation stemming from cultural appreciation, 
in addition to political expedience, as motive behind the Persian adoption of 
Babylonian ways. 

Proceedings of die British Academy 136, 95 103. © The British Academy 2007. 



